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FACTS FOR THE PUBLIC 
Eder Virginia Child Labor Committee, in its campaign 


to promote upward revisions of the 25 year old child 


labor law, has been obtaining information as to what hap- 
pens to some of Virginia’s child workers in order that the 
public may have a better understanding of the need for 
higher standards and more stringent enforcement. 
Evidence has been furnished to the Committee from the 


~ files of the State Department of Labor and Industry in- 


cluding fatal accidents, serious injuries, requests for inves- 
tigations from probation officers, and newspaper clippings 
reporting illegal employment, and the Committee has given 
widespread publicity to serious conditions revealed by this 
material. Case stories of minors killed or seriously injured, 
many of them illegally employed in hazardous occupations, 
have been published in the press and distributed through- 
out the State by the Committee. Though many of the acci- 
dents occur to minors working around machinery, the 
evidence shows that milk and other delivery trucks on 
which under-age boys are employed contribute to the num- 
ber of fatal accidents. 

The following cases, reported by a labor inspector, bring 
home the dangers in this type of work for young boys 
employed in violation of the law: 

‘‘A 14 year old boy was killed at 5 a.m. on a school morning 
while delivering milk from a horse drawn milk wagon. He 
fell beneath the wheels on one of the jumps from the moving 
wagon. His brother, aged 12, was also helping with deliveries. 

“The driver—who was no relative—made a practice of calling 
for the boys at 2 a.m., and deliveries continued until some time 
after 6 o'clock. For this they received 50¢ or 75¢ a trip. 

“A boy, aged 9, who was killed at 4:20 p.m. jumping from 
a truck to help in the delivery of cord wood. On the truck were 
two other 9 year olds. The man for whom they were working 
gave them his business cards, which they took from house to 
house to secure orders. They then went back to the truck to 
tide with the man and to help deliver the loads. For this they 
received 10¢ a load.” 


ENFORCEMENT GETS RESULTS 
yeep Department of Labor has reported success 


in its drive to curb illegal employment of school-age © 


children during school hours in cotton picking. In an un- 
publicized tour of 150 cotton fields in four counties, after 
school opened in the fall, Labor Department officials did 
not find a single child of school age at work. Large growers 
and small growers told the Department officials that they 
“knew the law and were not going to have any children in 
the fields.” The Department planned to continue periodic 
inspections throughout the cotton picking seasons but be- 
lieves that the widespread publicity given to the cotton 





field child labor problem and the campaign to enforce the 
compulsory education law in the cotton fields have finally 
“educated” the growers. Repeated violations have been 
found only in one county and if these continue the Labor 
Department will call on the Federal Government to initiate 
prosecution of violators under the Fair Labor Standards 
Act. Two growers wete convicted last season under the 
Federal Act, on the basis of evidence supplied by the Labor 
Department. 


EDUCATION IN KENTUCKY 


Woe the Committee on Kentucky made its Report 
on Education to the Citizens of the State in 1945, 
Kentucky ranked low among the 48 states in school enroll- 
ment and attendance. Mr. D. J. Carty, Administrative As- 
sistant, and Director of the Division of Census and Attend- 
ance of the State Department of Education, has given 
special attention during the past two years to (1) main- 
taining a complete and accurate school census and (2) im- 
proving enrollment and attendance in the schools of the 
State. As a result, definite gains in enrollment and attend- 
ance have been made in the 1945-47 biennium as compared 
with the 1943-45 biennium. 

The report of the Division for the two year period end- 
ing June 30, 1947, shows that the enrollment gain was 
18,208, compared with a census gain for this period of 
only 1,171. The census shows that the school population 
has been increasing in the rural areas and decreasing in the 
the urban areas as war workers and their families have re- 


‘turned to the rural areas. Even allowing for this census 


gain in the county school districts (8,503), the increased 
enrollment figure of 20,140 in the county districts reflects 
the good work done by the Division of Census and Attend- 
ance in getting school-age children into school. The per 
cent of children 6 through 17 years of age enrolled in the 
public schools of the State has increased from 76% in the 
year ending June 1944 to 80% in the year ending June 
1947. When enrollment in other schools — private, pa- 
rochial, etc.—is added, the enrollment on April 1, 1947 
reached 85%. 

Special studies have been made by the Division of Cen- 
sus and Attendance during each year of the biennium to 
ascertain the extent and causes of non-enrollment in the 
State for children from 6 to 17 as part of its program for 
improving enrollment. The largest group out of school in 
both 1946 and 1947 was the 6 year old group which is 
below the Kentucky compulsory attendance age of 7 years. 
The next largest group, as would be expected, is the group 
over the compulsory attendance age of 16. These two 
groups together accounted for more than half of the 

(Continued on page 4) 
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‘STAFF RESIGNATION AND 
APPOINTMENT 


E regret to announce that Madeleine C. Schneide- 

wind, Assistant Secretary for Membership on the 
National Child Labor Committee staff since April 1944, has 
decided to retire for a temporary period from active work 
and has therefore resigned from the staff, effective January 
1, 1948. Miss Schneidewind’s interest and activity in main- 
taining and building support for the Committee’s program 
made her a valued staff member. 

James Myers, who was associated with the Federal Coun- 
cil of Churches of Christ in America from 1925 to 1947 as 
Industrial Relations Secretary, will join the National Child 
Labor Committee staff on January 1 as Assistant Secretary 
for Membership. On his retirement from the Federal Coun- 
cil in 1947, Mr. Myers became-Emeritus Executive Secre- 
tary of the Council’s Department of the Church and Eco- 
nomic Life. He brings to the Committee his long experience 
in working with religious and labor organizations, em- 
ployer, cooperative and farm groups and will be an ex- 
tremely valuable member of the staff in extending knowl- 

_ edge of, and interest in, the Committee’s work. 


PROGRAM FOR YOUTH 


HE Detroit Council for Youth Service is an advisory 

and coordinating agency which gets results. Organized 
in 1935 to assist the National Youth Administration and 
other agencies with the problem of unemployed young 
people, it has eg in into a strong community agency 
on the problems and needs of youth. Some 25 agencies, 
public and private, are represented in its membership. 

The general objectives of the Council for the years 1945 
and 1946 are stated as follows in the Biennial Report: 
(1) continuous study of the needs of youth in Detroit and 
of facilities for meeting these needs; (2) interpretation in 
existing agencies of the changing needs of youth; (3) as- 
sistance to these agencies in meeting the needs more effec- 
tively; (4) encouragement of the community in developing 
new resources when essential. 

The activities of the last two years have been particularly 
productive of information secured through direct contact 
with youth, These have included a study of unemployed 
youth based on direct interviews; a demonstration counsel- 
ing center for in-school youth located in one of the high 
schools which serves as a laboratory for the discovery of 
youth needs and interests; and the organization of a class 
at Wayne University College of Education in ‘Clinical 


- in 1946, and each year has 


Study of Child Welfare Procedure in: School Problem 
Cases.” 

The counseling center provides health services and indi- 
vidual and group counseling for maladjusted youth. Inten- 
sive work is being done for an experimental three-year 
period with one class; a control group of the same size 
(364 students) is being used to check the results of health, 
testing and counseling services for the experimental group. 

The study of unemployed youth was made to aid the 
Council’s Committee on Current and Post-War Planning 
for Youth in formulating a program related to current 
needs of youth. The information sought in the study was 
the attitudes of out-of-school, unemployed youth, aged 16 
through 20, who had dropped out of school before high 
school graduation, regarding their education, counseling, 
employment placement, and interest in further education 
and vocational training, as an aid to educators.in planning 
for a combined school-work program. The data, obtained 
from 400 schedules wk by the social agencies and 
public departments which cooperated in the study, showed 
that the majority of the youth left school at an immature 
age, inadequately prepared for vocational competence, 
because of maladjusted home or school conditions; further- 
more, they had received little vocational counseling either 
in school or in employment and, largely through their own 
efforts, obtained jobs of routine nature which had little 
opportunity for advancement. Their backgrounds indicated 
a low-socio-economic level, with nearly half of them com- 
ing from broken homes. 

Recommendations, based on the findings, included: en- 
larged and diversified school-work program; close coordi- 
nation and clearance among those in school concerned 
with pupil adjustment and development of unified adjust- 
ment service; establishment of counseling service in all 
schools not later than the 7th grade; revision of all school 
curricula to enlarge the amount of occupational information 
and training of practical interest to youth; continuous study 


‘ of adjustment of in-school and out-of-school youth. Steps 


have been taken to implement a number of these recom- 
mendations and assistance in finding employment or meet- 
ing other problems has been given to many of the young 
people included in the study through referrals to such 
agencies as the Department of Public Welfare and the 
Detroit Counseling Service. 

The Detroit Counseling Service, set up in the Depart- 
ment of Guidance and Placement of the Detroit Public 
Schools, is a unique service among public school systems. 
It was started by the Detroit Youth Council in 1937 as a 
Junior Consultation Service and evolved into the Detroit 
Counseling Service in 1940, to serve out-of-school young 
people 16 years of age and over. The number of individuals 
counseled has increased rapidly, reaching a total of 4,704 

brought a larger number of per- 
sons 21 years of age and over to the Service for educational 
and vocational advice. 


NEW BOARD MEMBERS 


E take pleasure in announcing the election to the 

Board of Trustees of Irvin L. Dyer (N. Y.), Max 
Zaritsky (N. Y.) and Robert L. Kinney (N. Y.) 

Mr. Dyer, who will serve as Assistant Treasurer, is an 

officer of the Chase National Bank and of the World Trade 
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Corporation. Following graduate work at Columbia Uni- 
versity, Mr. Dyer taught at Columbia, Brooklyn College 
and Rutgers University. His courses at Rutgers included a 
course in labor problems. During the war Mr. Dyer was 
an officer in the U. §. Coast Guard for three years and in 
charge of the advance training school for SPARS. 

Mr. Zaritsky is International President of the United 
Hatters, Cap and Millinery Workers International Union 
(AFL). In addition to his activities as an outstanding labor 
leader, Mr. Zaritsky gives much of his time to public ac- 
tivities. He is Treasurer of the National Labor Commission 
for Palestine, member of the National Conference of Chris- 
tians and Jews, Board Member of Labor’s League for 
Human Rights, and Chairman of the American Jewish 
Trade Union Commission. He served as a. Presidential 
Elector in New York State in 1936 and as a member of the 
War Labor Board Panel in 1943-44. 

Mr. Kinney is associated with the National CIO Com- 
munity Services Committee, in charge of the CIO Liaison 
Office, Labor-Employee, Participation Department, Com- 
munity Chests and Councils. He was Director of the Divi- 
sion of Community Services, National CIO War Relief 
Committee during the war and is a member of many com- 
mittees in the social welfare field, including the Health and 
Welfare Planning Committee of the Community Chests 
and Councils, the Committee on Social Work and Labor 
of the National Conference of Social Work, the Editorial 
Committee, Survey Midmonthly Magazine, the Board of 
Directors, American Christian Committee for Refugees and 
the Committee on France, American Council of Voluntary 
Agencies for Foreign Service. 


MAKING A LAW WORK 


LAW is as good—and no better—than its enforcement. 

Roland Artigues, of the National Child Labor Com- 
mittee staff, found an excellent illustration of this when 
he made a study last summer of the operation of Louisiana’s 
compulsory attendance law in one of the rural parishes— 
Vermilion Parish. The results obtained from a good com- 
pulsory education law and the lack of results cbtained from 
a good child labor law could be explained by just one word 
—administration. 

Louisiana’s modern compulsory attendance law, with a 
visiting teacher system, was enacted in 1944. High stand- 
ards of administration were set by the State Board of Edu- 
cation from the start. The Board (1) appointed the State 
Supervisor of Attendance on the basis of qualifications; (2) 
established good standards for certification of visiting teach- 
ers; (3) arranged training courses to enable teachers to 
meet requirements for permanent certification; (4) set up 
a continuing school census to replace the decennial U. S. 
Census figures previously used; (5) included an allotment 
for the salary of a full-time visiting teacher in the State 
equalization fund apportioned to the parishes. 

This sound implementation by the State Board has put 
at least one full-time visiting teacher in all but 2 parishes; 
provided an accurate yearly school census count, made by 
the visiting teachers in each parish, as a basis for attendance 
work and for equitable distribution of State funds; and 
enabled visiting teachers to take professional social work 
training. 





In the rural parish selected for study by Mr. Artigues, 
the visiting teacher was a college graduate, had completed 
most of the requirements for a Master's degree, had had 
15 years of experience in education as teacher and prin- 
cipal, and one year of experience as a visiting teacher. He 
had been active during this first year on all aspects of the 
program. These included the work with the census, the 
handling of non-attendance cases referred by the school 
authorities, direct services to children and their families and 
in public interpretation of the’new law. By locating his 
office in a high school with a commercial department, he 
was able to organize the detailed record keeping involved 


in the census work so that the routine clerical and typing 


work could be done by advanced students in the commer- 
cial course. This enabled him to give much of his time to 
the attendance work and to securing the full cooperation 
of school personnel and parents in carrying out the law. 
Cooperation of school principals and teachers is essential 
if referrals for non-attendance are to be made to the visit- 
ing teacher. Referrals are not made, under the regulations 
of Vermilion Parish, until the school personnel, including 
the bus driver, have tried for 5 days to find out the reason 
for a child’s absence. 

There were 319 referrals in 1946. Referrals by grade 
were heaviest in the grades from 4 through 7, while re- 
ferrals by age were heaviest from 12 through 15. The two 
groups may include many of the same children, indicating 
a retardation problem. There were more referrals from the 
larger towns, both because the schools in these towns were 
more active in referring and because these towns offer more 
opportunity for employment than do the more remote sec- 
tions of the parish. Employment was the greatest cause of 
non-attendance in the 319 cases. All of the children referred 
returned to school except a few who were legally exempt 
because of physical handicaps, though some were referred 
a second time. The cooperation of agencies and institutions 
was secured in 123 cases requiring services before the at- 
tendance problem could be solved. Legal help, financial 
assistance and health needs were the chief reasons for re- 
ferral to other agencies. 

Though the visiting teacher had not made a statistical 
study of the factors causing non-attendance, he felt that 
employment and parental indifference were the two leading 
causes. To reduce the former, he wrote, at the beginning 
of each school term, to all employers known to use the 
labor of children, explaining the provisions of both the 
school attendance and the child labor laws. If employment 
and non-attendance continued he followed up with a visit 
to the employer and in aggravated situations was successful 
in terminating employment by warning the employer that 
the child would be referred to the Juvenile Court as a truant 
and his illegal employment made a matter of record. 

The child labor law enforcement done by the visiting 
teacher was the only enforcement of this law in the parish. 
Nb inspection visits had been made by a representative of 
the Department of Labor in the three years since the new 
compulsory attendance law went into operation. Poor or 
non-existent enforcement of the child labor law is explained 
by the Labor Department as due to inadequate funds. The 
Director of the Division of Women and Children of the 
Labor Department has no travel allowance and not enough 
secretarial assistance to enable her to carry on correspond- 
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ence in lieu of travel. Child labor inspections are supposed 
’ to be made by the Apprenticeship Training representatives 
of the Department as their duties take them into the par- 
ishes. Visiting teachers do not have authority to deal with 
child labor violations unless they conflict with the school 
attendance law and referrals to the Department of Labor 
from Vermilion Parish have brought no response. 

‘Louisiana has a good compulsory attendance law which can 
be effectively administered, as shown by the visiting teacher in 
Vermilion Parish,” Mr. Artigues says in the summary of his 
study. “Considerable educational work among the public, par- 
ents and employers is necessary, as support for good adminis- 
tration will come only from this wide recognition of the validity 
of the program. The effort of the visiting teacher must be “# 
plemented by effective enforcement of the child labor law. The 
basic program is sound, and the philosophy related to the needs 
of the child. Intelligent and sympathetic administration by the 
visiting teacher will be productive in helping children to re- 
main in school. The validity of the educational program will 
be’ challenged by the increasing numbers of children, who in 
the past have dropped out of school because of lack of interest, 
but now are present in the classroom, and who are still beset 
by feelings of unreality in their school experience. This latter 
is a problem facing school a today, especially as regards 
the curriculum of the secondary grades.” _ 


EDUCATION IN KENTUCKY 
(Continued from page 1) 

103,000 non-enrolled children 6 to 17 in 1946 and of the 
102,000 non-enrolled in 1947. The major reasons for non- 
enrollment among children of compulsory school age were 
found to be: indifference of parents (9,547 children in 
1946 and 8,861 children in 1947); finished 8th grade and 
quit (8,223 in 1946 and 8,696 in 1947); started high 
school and quit (6,360 in 1946 and 5,804 in 1947) ; mar- 
ried (2,142 in 1946 and 5,077 in 1947); working with 
permit (4,520 in 1946 and 3,591 in 1947); working with- 
out permit (4,350 in 1946 and 2,361 in 1947). Other 
reasons accounting for 1,000 or more children in each cate- 
gory were: lack of transportation, mentally handicapped, 
completed high school, illness, indifference of children. 

An increase in average daily attendance paralleled the 
increase in public school enrollment between 1945 and 
1947. The increase amounted to 31,098 in the two years 
with the largest gain in the second year of the biennium. 
Per cent of average daily attendance, based on the census, 
enrollment, and average daily membership, showed sub- 
stantial gains between 1945 and 1947 on all three bases 
of measurement. 

The number of high school graduates remains very low 
for the size of the school a There were 546,098 
children enrolled in the public schools in 1947 but only 
14,830 high school graduates in the entire State in this 
same year. Ideally, 8% of the children enrolled in a 12 
grade school should graduate each year. The national pro- 
portion of 4.5% is considerably below this figure but Ken- 
tucky’s proportion of high school graduates is even lowef— 
2.7%. However, this is a slight increase over the 1945 fig- 
ure of 2.5%. Approximately the same number of children 
graduate from high school in the city districts (7,492) as 
in the county districts (7,338) though the county school 
population is more than twice the city school population. 
Among the high school graduates, there were only 91 Ne- 
groes in the county districts and 982 in the city districts. 
The Negro school population, in contrast to the white pop- 


ulation, is greater in the city than in the county districts. 

The proportion of full-time teachers to pupils did not 
vary widely between the white and Negro schools — 1 
teacher to 29 pupils in white schools and 1 to 26 pupils in 
Negro schools—though the more favorable ratio in the Ne- 
gto schools is unusual. However, salaries, qualifications of 
teachers, length of school terms and quality and availability 
of school buildings are other factors in addition to teacher- 
student ratio, which affect the quality of education for Ne- 
gtoes as compared with whites. 

The attention that Kentucky is giving to its educational 
problems and the progress which has been made in the 
last two years in increasing enrollment and attendance 
should greatly improve its educational position among the 
states in the near future. } 


FAMILY LIFE CONFERENCE 


A NATIONAL Conference on Family Life sponsored 
by 110 national organizations, including the Na- 
tional Child Labor Committee, will be held in Washington 
on May 6, 7, 8, 1948. Part of the sessions will be held 
in the White House at the invitation of President Truman. 

Mr. Eric A. Johnston has accepted the Chairmanship of 
the Board of Directors for the Cnaiteeeace and Mr. Boris © 
Shiskin will serve as Vice-Chairman of the Board. Repre- 
sentatives of sponsoring organizations have been consti- 
tuted as a Sponsoring Committee of the Conference and, 
as such, will participate in meetings for discussion of pro- 
gram plans. The first of these meetings was held in 
New York in October to consider tentative outlines for the 
program prepared by the Technical Advisory Committee 
composed of professional personnel from private organi- 
zations and government agencies. A second meeting will be 
held in February. 

In the memorandum to President Truman outlining 
plans for the Conference and asking for his approval and 


cooperation, the areas of discussion were outlined as 
follows: 


1. The nature of the problems facing American families today. 


2. Some of the essentials for goo 
world. 

3. Policies in the light of which the multitude of decisions and 

"ge can be integrated for the strengthening of family 

ife. 

. The means whereby accumulated knowledge, experience and 
understanding can be brought within reach of everyone. 

. Translation of sound thinking into effective action both 
within the individual family and in work with families at 
the local, state, and national levels. 


A CORRECTION 


HE article on “The 1947 Legislative Score’ in the 

October issue of The American Child reported that 
Pennsylvania had failed to enact a bill to repeal the war- 
time emergency ie permitting extension of hours of 
minors of 16 and 17 from 44 to 48 hours a week and up 
to 10 hours a day. While legally these powers still exist, 
actually extension of hours is no longer permitted under 
rulings of the Industrial Board of the Department of Labor 
and Industry. The Board rescinded the rule under which 
the hours of 16 and 17 year olds were extended and they 
may not be employed longer than 8 hours a day and 44 
hours a week which are the maximum hours for this age 
gtoup under the regular provisions of the child labor law. 


family living in today’s 
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